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THE ABUSES IN THE SCHOOL-BOOK BUSINESS. 


UR readers will be interested in the following extracts 
from a paper* read by Mr. J. C. Barnes at the recent 
meeting of the PUBLISHERS’ BOARD OF TRADE :— 

“It is now over twenty years since agents were first em- 
ployed by the leading publishers. Formerly the issues of 
new books found their way into schools through merchants 
who purchased their semi-annual supplies from the booksell- 
ers in the large cities. More recently new books were in- 
troduced by means of agents, and for a time the plan 
worked well, but since 1862 there has been a larger extent 
of territory covered with agents than ever before, and now 
at least 350 able-bodied men are engaged in presenting the 
claims of the books published by twenty extensive establish- 
ments. So many men in the field, frequently meeting in 
squads of eight or ten in an important city where a change 
in text-books is contemplated, each of the eight or ten op- 
posed to the other, with a competing series of books, it is 
not strange that some sharp practice is resorted to, every 
man striving for success in securing the adoption of his par- 
ticular series of books. 

“ As the abuses alluded to are equally prominent, we com- 
mence and continue as points occur to us. 

“First. Agents in the field, opposed to each other with 
competing series of books, strain every point to accomplish 
success, and the means used will not always bear investiga- 
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tion. In their anxiety to make a favorable report they will 
sacrifice their better judgment and their principle, and often 
their employers at the same time, to gain their ends. 
Teachers and members of Boards of Education are sub- 
sidized in a manner that the publisher himself would never 
sanction, if submitted to him; and the evil has grown 
to such extent that now hardly an introduction is secured 
without a reward of some sort being offered, for personal 
influence or services, to accomplish what it will take from 
two to five years’ sales to get back expenses and begin to 
realize a profit. 

“Second. Teachers are rapidly acquiring a knowledge 
of how ‘these things are done,’ and are not slow in turning 
an ‘honest penny’ by offering their services to agents as 
subs, or holding themselves open to overtures ; or, not meet- 
ing with ‘ accidental’ chances, they open a correspondence 
with publishers, who are supposed (and really are) to be 
ignorant of the situation, proposing to have samples of a 
series of Readers, Geographies, or Arithmetics (sometimes 
one series and sometimes all), which they desire to examine 
for the purpose of introduction. These samples are sent. 
Perhaps the very books are used, and have been for years. 
Soon the said teacher writes again, and orders a given 
quantity at Introduction price. They are sent, and sold at 
full rates by the teacher, and the publisher congratulates 
himself on a new introduction. 

“Third. The country dealer has begun to smell a mouse, 
and sees a profitable catch. His purchases have heretofore 
been made from headquarters. He proposes to a friendly 
teacher to correspond for another series of books, offering 
his (the teacher’s) services to secure their adoption for a 
commission on introduction price. This is gladly accepted 
by the publisher, and a good liberal shipment is made. The 
dealer takes them to the nearest market (Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Detroit, or elsewhere), and either sells them 
at once for the Eastern net price delivered, or five or ten 
per ct. discount, or pays his debts with them, or buys addi- 
tional supplies of other books. This has been done repeatedly. 

“Fourth. The business heretofore conducted through 
dealers in the larger cities west and south is being greatly 
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interfered with by publishers’ agents, who are making (and 
have been for a year past) arrangements with the country 
dealer to take their respective books and become /ocal 
agents, compensating them by a liberal commission from 
introduction price. The dealer accepts readily a deposit of 
this kind, and operates upon the ‘ capital’ thus obtained. 
He does it in this way. He of course uses other stock, 
selling books of various publishers. His stock needs re- 
plenishing, and he takes an inventory of this ‘special depo- 
sit’—-visits his Chicago or St. Louis bookseller, and offers 
the special books at five or ten per cent. below regular 
selling price of the publisher, and buys the books he needs. 
At the appointed time makes his returns, and orders a new 
supply to ‘ complete the introduction.’ 

“Fifth. This same dealer goes along swimmingly for 
about a year, and this ‘special deposit’ is discontinued. He 
is told that he must now pay usual rates. Mr. dealer gets 
irate—posts right off to an agent of a rival series, and says 
I have been agent the past year for Mr. McGuffey’s series 
(for instance), and now we are at variance about the terms. 
‘They cut me down in discounts,’ etc. ‘Now, I am school 
director in our town, and I £xow what can be done, and will 
lay the train for throwing overboard Mr. McGuffey’ (or 
whatever is used), ‘and work for your books. I have a 
large trade in the neighborhood, and can bring influences 
to bear that no one else possesses,’ etc., etc. He now ma- 
neeuvres for just as good an arrangement as he had the year 
before from another house, and proceeds to operate as be- 
fore. Now, this is no fancy sketch. It is absolutely true. 

“Sixth. Even exchanges, or introductions that are made 
fora mere nominal price, not half the manufacturing cost. 
This system, at first, was supported by the argument that 
in using the books three to five years a profit would accrue 
to the publisher. Now, however, there seems to be no 
guarantee that the books thus put in will be retained longer 
than till the next man comes along with a similar offer. 
Country Superintendents and Boards of Education, desir- 
ous of saving expense to the children, see a good thing in 
repeating the operation from year to year. 

“Seventh. The plan of donating to normal schools does 
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not now operate to secure the use hereafter of the same 
series by teachers, who graduate and scatter through the 
States, more particularly for the reason that every teacher 
is approached by agents with ‘ special inducements’ to adopt 
something else. Most teachers are poor in pocket, some 
are deficient in principle; others, without any sound judg- 
ment as to the merits of books, are easily induced to lay 
aside books that they were educated in at the normal school. 

“Eighth. An evil not directly connected with agents or 
agency business is the constant applications to publishers 
for donations to form libraries. Every publisher receives 
from some individual, frequently, a nicely-worded letter, 
praising up the books made by the house, etc., and how 
long he has used them, and how much he does for them 
outside, etc., etc.; winding up with a plea of poverty, and 
how acceptable a few volumes would be, and at the same 
time represents the great advantage a donation will be to 
the publisher in the increased sale, etc., etc. 

“Ninth. Another dodge is for a very ‘enthusiastic ad- 
mirer’ of ‘ your books’ sending for a recent catalogue, after- 
wards writing and specifying quite a list of books he wishes 
to examine. His style is so captivating, you at once make 
up a package, and prepay charges. This man applies to 
every house in the trade in the same seductive style. His 
house is soon filled with books, and in due time they are 
exchanged at the nearest book-store for others or for cash. 
There are several instances of this sort on record, by two 
houses at least known to the writer. 

“Tenth. The tendency of this agency business is cor- 
rupting and demoralizing to every class of persons that are 
parties—first, the agent himself, then the school-teacher, the 
members of Boards of Education, the scholars themselves, 
and, finally, the bookseller. The first, 7. ¢., the teacher, is 
always enlisted by presentation copies for examination, 
which is well enough, if that was always sufficient; but the 
watchful eye of the agent detects a hesitancy in acknow- 
ledging the superiority of the books presented for introduc- 
tion, and he soon supplies golden spectacles, in the shape 
of a Webster’s quarto, or some lesser or greater light, to 
enable the aforesaid teacher to ‘see it.’ 
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“ Teacher quickly becomes enlightened, and the next op- 
portunity he has to introduce a new series, he knows how 
to ‘do zt.’ To work up a case with the Board of Education 
frequently requires more seductive offers than handsomely 
bound books. Their weakness is for greenbacks, and we 
know of agents of a house that have their pockets full for 
such emergencies. 

“ As to the scholars and the booksellers, the operations 
of the former are small, but they know how to write—many 
of them—and write a very pretty note for a certain book 
for examination at the introduction price. ‘ 

“These things ought not so to be, for surely we are de- 
pendent on the large houses for channels through which we 
may reach all parts of the country with our publications ; 
and it is not honorable or fair to push our operations through 
territory supplied by them, except at a price made for the 
quantity bought, and it will not occur when our business 
is concentrated and conducted wholly at head-quarters, and 
without the aid of ambitious agents. 

“ We do not wish to be understood as unqualifiedly con- 
demning the agents and teachers. We believe that, as a 
rule, they are a superior class, and probably less open to 
censure than any body of men whose duties are such that 
they are brought in contact with the same variety of dispo- 
sitions and subject to like influences. 

“ The detail of agency operations does not always come 
to the eye of the principal—being usually overlooked and 
directed by the junior partners or employees. At the same 
time important questions affecting agency interests must be 
referred occasionally to the chief, and then he is made fami- 
liar with the difficulties that beset a conscientious agent in 
carrying through an introduction, because of the rature 
of opposing influences; rendered the more potent and 
troublesome to overcome in consequence of the unscrupu- 
lous propositions from the other side, which are often as 
monstrous as they are unjust and unexpected. 

“ All of us are by example familiar with the way ‘jobs’ are 
‘put up’ by public men, ostensibly for the public good, and 
we freely condemn such operations. 
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“On a small scale we countenance proceedings none the 
less prejudicial to morals and our own sense of what is 
honorable and just. This evil has grown to massive pro- 
portions during the last few years, and agents with only 
limited discretionary powers are rapidly becoming proficient 
as ‘artful dodgers’, and the trifling peccadilloes of munici- 
pal and legislative politicians are imitated so nicely that 
they obtain influence with the powers that be, and hold with 
money what should be attained by merit only. 

“While this agency system exists, every new school-book 
house that enters the field must fall into line, or he gains no 
sale for his publications. This will necessitate additional 
force on the part of many old houses. Expenses augment, 
and every year the publisher will find his profits diminished 
thereby. 

“ With all these arguments and facts before us, the ques- 
tions for publishers to answer are, Do the results of agency 
work show absolute gain? Do we find that our books hold 
their own? If we answer both questions in the affirmative, 
is the first simply a gain in the number issued and sent out, 
or do we find a gain in net pecuniary returns? We believe 
a careful estimate for the year 1869 will show a smaller 
pecuniary gain, even on a larger issue cf books, than during 
1868—for expenses have increased, and will continue to 
grow heavier ; and with the suspicion on our minds that a@// 
our agents cannot be trusted, we think a large increase of 
profits even does not compensate for the anxiety and worry 
it brings with it. 

“We must also refer to complaints that agents are 
nuisances—bores ; and respectable teachers and members 
of school boards are heartily sick of seeing a ‘ book agent.’ 
The interruptions they experience have become almost con- 
stant, and we really believe some books are readily adopted 
when they are brought to the notice of teachers through 
any other means than by an agent, which may not have the 
merit of zs (the agent’s). The bookselling fraternity are 
also strongly opposed to the system, and where we are 
compelled to send these representatives we make but few 
friends, or only friends in name.” 
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A CHAPTER ON FIGURES. 


BOUT two years ago, the following arrangement of 
figures appeared in the Waverley Magazine, in which, if 
we mistake not, it was styled “ A Curiosity: ” 
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Counting the above upward, across, or from corner to 
corner, it will be found that the amount in each instance is 
34. It isa clever hap-hazard combination of figures without 
any rule for their formation. The proper arrangement of 
figures in odd-numbered squares has, however, been long 
known; they are easily made, and, no matter which way 
they may be counted, will give the same amount in each 
column, as may be seen in either of the following squares: 
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To make these squares, we begin by placing No. 1 in the 
middle place in the top row; we then put No. 2 at the bot- 
tom of the next row to the right, and oblique upward to 
the right with our next figures, until we fill the place in the 
last perpendicular row, when we carry our next figure to the 
left-hand place on the horizontal row next above it; we 
again oblique upward to the right, until we reach either the 
top or a filled place—if to the top, we place our next figure 
at the foot of the next row to the right, and oblique upward 
as before to the right; if to a filled place, we put our 
next number directly under the last one made, and oblique 
upward to the right, as before, until we come to the top, 
a filled place, or the last row on the right—if the latter, 
we go to the left place on the horizontal row next above— 
and so on to the end, when the highest and last number will 
be found at the foot of the row containing No. 1. When we 
get to the top place on the right-hand column, we cannot 
drop to the bottom of the next row to the right, as there is 
none, and therefore place our next number under the 
last one made, and then go to the top of the left-hand 
column. 

And now, having shown what has been done in forming 
these squares, we will give a few of our own thoughts upon 
the matter, and although offered for a pastime, we have the 
hope that they will be found worthy of consideration. We 
have said that the Waverley combination was formed without 
rule. This we repeat; but we have discovered how similar 
ones may be formed, and how to know the exact number any 
square—be it odd or even numbered, large or small—should 
contain when the numbers are added consecutively together, 
as well as the total of each column, horizontal, perpendicu- 
lar, or diaognal. Thus, to find what the square should 
contain, we multiply the number of places in the square by 
half the number of places, and to the product add the other 
half; and to show what each column of the square should 
contain, we divide the sum of its square by one of its parallel 
sides, and we have the answer. Thus: 


3X3=9X%4%4 +4 =45-3=15. 
4X4= 16X84 8= 136—4= 3%. 
5X 5 = 25 X 12kg + 1244 = 325 + § = 65. 
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6X 6= 36 & 18 + 18 = 666 — 6 =111. 
7X7 =49 X 2436 + 24!9 = 1,225 — 7 = 175. 
8X 8 = 64 * 32 + 32 = 2,080 — 8 = 260, 
9X9 = 81 X 404 + 40!g = 3,321 + 9 = 369. 
10 X 10 = 100 X 50 + 50 = 5,050 — 10 = 505. 
20 X 20 = 400 X 200 + 200 = 80,200 — 20 = 4,010. 
40 X 40 = 1,600 < 800 + 800 = 1,280,000 — 40 = 32,000. 
80 X 80 = 6,400 X 3,200 + 3,200 = 20,483,200 — 80 = 256,040. 


And so on, as far as we may wish to go. The truthfulness 
of these rules can be easily tested—for, as 1 + 24+ 34445 
+64748+49=45, and 45 + 104 114+ 124 13+ 14+ 15 
+ 16 = 136, so 1364 174 18 + I9 + 20+ 21 + 22 4 23 4 24 
+ 25 = 325; and so it will be found with all. We will now 
give a few even-numbered squares, commencing with two of 
the same number of places as the one in the Waverley, each 
of which shows a different combination : 


4X%4=16X8+48 = 136 ~ 4 = 34, the number in each 
column. 
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With the square of 36 places, we have 6 6 = 36 « 18 + 18 
= 666, the sum of the square; and this divided by 6—one of 
the parallels—gives 111 as the sum of each column: 
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And with the square of 100 places, we get 10x 10= 100 50 


" 4 §0 = 5,050 + 10 = 505: 
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The above square may be counted in a hundred different 
ways, and always with the same result. It will also be ob- 
served that the first and tenth parallels of this square, when 
added together, make a hundred and one; so also do the 
second and ninth, the third and eighth, the fourth and 
seventh, and the fifth and sixth. A similar arrangement 
will be observed in the smaller squares; and, as the first and 
last numbers must be added together, the parallels will 
always count one more than the number of places in the 
square.—Afppleton’s Fournal. 





A FRENCH paper gives the following account of the origin 
of the expression “to make a complete fiasco.” A German 
one day seeing a glassblower at his occupation, thought 
nothing could be easier than glassblowing, and that he 
could soon do it as well as the other. He accordingly com- 
menced operations by blowing vigorously, but could only 
produce a sort of pear-shaped balloon or little flask (fiasco). 
The second attempt had a similar result, and so on until 
fiasco after fiasco had been made. Hence arose the expres- 
sion which we not unfrequently have occasion to use when 
describing the result of our-private and public under- 
takings. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN GERMANY~* 
PART FIRST. 


E still remember the emotion with which we first 

crossed the threshold of one of the great German 
universities, whither we had gone asa student. It was at 
Berlin. The University is in the principal quarter of the 
town, opposite the King’s palace, near the statue of Frede- 
rick the Great, and beyond that magnificent bridge over 
the Spree, which is adorned by eight white marble groups 
representing the poem of human liberty. The university 
building is unostentatious as becomes the palace of science. 
It occupies three sides of a grassy courtyard, which is 
closed in front by an iron fence. On the ground-floor long 
bare passage-ways, running through the building, lead to 
the lecture-rooms, whose low and massive doors look like 
the entrances of monks’ cells. On the floor above are the 
collections and the library. Students come and go with 
their note-books under their arms; but one never sees here 
the colored miitze, nor the high boots, which, as well as the 
duel, are still the fashion at the small universities. All is 
subdued and silent. Before each door a bulletin indicates 
the times of lectures, of which there are several for nearly 
every hour in the day. In the thirty-two lecture-rooms 
more than three hundred courses are given each semester 
upon the whole circle of the sciences—mathematical, na- 
tural, social, and theological. In the presence of this pro- 
digious activity, of which nothing, in Paris even, had given 
us any idea, our thoughts turned towards France, which in 
the last century imposed its law upon the whole of learned 
Europe, and we recalled Goethe more attentive on his 
death-bed to the great struggles of the Museum and the 
Institute, than to the political revolutions of Europe. At 
the time when we were thus helping to bring forward the 
startling revival of study and science in Germany, but few 
persons in France had any consciousness of the superiority 
which in a few years was to be universally recognized even 





* Translated from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” for the Living Age. 
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by the Government. Since that time Germany has made 
still greater progress. Who knows whether we can regain 
our lost ground without a prodigious movement like that 
which gave France at one time the Normal School, the 
Polytechnic School, the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
the Bureau of Longitudes, and the Museum? At any rate, 
it is our duty to investigate the organization of education 
in Germany in order to understand its spirit, and to appro- 
priate that spirit, if possible, to ourselves. It is gratifying 
to a nation to see its institutions envied by another, but it 
is also becoming in it to envoy for itself the progress which 
is accomplished elsewhere; this is the first step towards 
making like progress at home. 

I. In Germany as in France, it is the Faculties who give 
the higher instruction and confer academical degrees. The 
analogy between the institutions of the two countries stops 
there. The fact of the union of the four fundamental Fa- 
culties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy in a 
single town constitutes a university. There are twenty-six 
universities in the whole German territory, including the 
German cantons of Switzerland and the Slavonic depen- 
dencies of Austria. Many of the university towns are 
mere villages, which have succeeded in making themselves 
a name in the history of human thought. Halle, Gottingen, 
and Tiibingen have been the centres of a considerable intel- 
lectual movement. Many of the universities are very old, 
and it cannot but surprise the observer to see institutions 
founded in the middle ages still holding such an important 
position in our time. The fourteenth century saw the foun- 
dation of two universities which have always been thronged, 
those namely of Heidelberg (1346) and Prague (1347). That 
of Leipsic dates from the beginning of the fifteenth century 
(1409). The organization, copied at that time from that of 
the Sorbonne, has not much changed during five centuries, 
and the same plan has served for the modern universities of 
Berlin (1809) and of Bonn (1818). It is still considered ex- 
cellent, and with reason. Each of these universities, which 
are bound together by no political ties, has its own history ; 
they have had their crises, their periods of splendor, their 
time of decay. The University of Vienna, after the Re- 
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formation, became almost Protestant. One fact indicates 
clearly the spirit of that time; from 1576 to 1589 no degrees 
of doctor of Theology were given, and in 1626 it had not 
less than twenty-eight non-Catholic professors. Then the 
University passed for a century into the hands of the 
Jesuits, and when it was taken from them in 1735 it was 
that it might become an instrument of the Government in 
the hands of Charles the Sixth and his successors. It pos- 
sessed the censorship, and was closed to Jews. This state 
of things lasted till 1848, and not till then did that Univer- 
sity begin to re-assume its proper position in Germany. 
Now it has a small Faculty of Evangelic Theology of six 
professors. Often the universities have been transplanted 
or absorbed in others. The ancient University of Ingol- 
stadt, founded in 1472, was transferred at a later period to 
Landshut, and became in 1826 the brilliant University of 
Munich. That of Freiburg in Breisgau emigrated to Con- 
stanz during the French occupation, from 1679 to 1697. At 
about the same time the University of Strasburg, in con- 
formity with the fourth article of the Convention of the 
3rd of October, 1681, came under the protectorate of the 
French crown. Strasburg, in actual possession of all its 
liberties, continued during the eigthteenth century to bea 
German city. Its university, then more prosperous than 
ever, attracted students from the other side of the Rhine. 
Goethe and Prince Metternich both studied at Strasburg. 
The university was suppressed in 1793. This was without 
doubt a measure to be regretted, but when we consider 
how much the Republic did for education in France, we can 
hardly reproach it with this error. The enthusiasm for 
learning which it had inspired during its existence would 
have produced marvellous results, if Napoleon had not de- 
vised a plan of reducing the higher education to a rigidly 
organized system by means of the Faculties. 

Each University is commonly designated by the name of 
the town in which it is placed, but it takes also a title in 
memory of the Sovereign who founded or restored it. Thus 
Berlin contains the Frederick William University, and 
Freiburg the Albertine. All the Universities regard them- 
selves as members of one family—whether in Prussia, Aus- 
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tria, Switzerland, or Bohemia. This fraternity extends 
without limit. The Universities of Russia and Holland 
borrow professors from Germany. A great step in civiliza- 
tion will be made when our institutions are so modified as 
to permit a similar exchange of scientific men with neigh- 
boring nations. The German Universities, in other respects 
absolutely independent of one another, are established on 
the same plan, and submitted to the same régime. The de- 
tails of their regulation, the amount of property at their 
disposal, and their relations to their Governments present 
some variations; but the basis of the system is everywhere 
the same. If unity exists anywhere in Germany, it is there. 
In that so-long-divided country, the universities have per- 
haps had more effect than diplomacy in effacing the traces 
of the middle-ages whence they sprang, and in laying the 
foundations of the unity of Germany, which they have 
always recognized in principle. 

It is a serious error to imagine that the German universi- 
ties are independent of the Governments. In fact, the 
State grants subsidies to them ; and appoints the professors, 
though no doubt there are universities rich enough to dis- 
pense with such assistance; as, for example, the little Prus- 
sian university of Greifswald, which has a revenue of 75,000 
thalers, and receives only 1,200 from the Government. The 
funds of the university, when there are any, are the pro- 
perty of the corporation, and cannot be alienated by the 
State. If they are large enough, the university is not under 
the power of the Administration, which cannot even move it 
from one town to another.. At Freiburg, the principal 
resource of the university is a municipal grant, which 
would be annulled in case of transplantation. These are 
exceptional conditions; most of the universities receive 
subsidies from the State, which are very considerable in 
comparison with the budgets of the little countries which 
vote them. The University of Leipsic has a yearly revenue 
of 120,000 thalers ; Saxony adds to this sum 53,500 thalers. 
The University of Berlin has a revenue of only 72 thalers, 
and receives 180,000 thalers from the Government. During 
the year 1861 Prussia expended for its seven universities the 
sum of 530,860 thalers, or in round numbers 400,000 dollars 
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in gold, to which were added the private revenues of the 
universities themselves. In all, Prussia, with a population 
of 18,500,000, expended in the year 1861 500,000 dollars for 
higher education. In this total the tuition fees are not in- 
cluded ; they are always paid directly to the professor, and 
sometimes constitute his entire support. 

According to the terms of the Prussian law, “ the univer- 
sities are privileged corporations, composed of the whole 
body of the professors and matriculated students and of the 
employés and their inferiors in its administration; that is to 
say, all the persons attached to the universities enjoy the 
academic privileges. The very fencing, swimming, and 
riding masters, the beadle, the janitor, the jailor, and the 
lamplighter enjoy these advantages, and see their names 
after those of the professors on the official list of the mem- 
bers of the corporation. As for the students, the mere en- 
tering of their names confers upon them citizenship in the 
university. They are subject from that moment, like the 
employés and assistants, to a special jurisdiction, the repre- 
sentative of which, in Prussia at least, is styled the Univer- 
sity Judge. Generally he is a magistrate of the town. He 
has the rank of professor, and has a position on the left of 
the rector. He takes cognizance of all offences against dis- 
cipline and misdemeanors committed by the students and 
minor officials, even outside the limits of the University, and 
can condemn them to confinement in the academic prison. 

As to the professors, they govern themselves, decide all 
questions relating to instruction, and maintain their privi- 
leges scrupulously intact. Doubtless these are less than 
they formerly were, having been diminished by the succes- 
sive expansions of the common law; but as they are stilla 
guarantee of the independence of the governing board, that 
is enough to make them precious. The professors are only 
subject to themselves and to the heads whom they elect. 
Each year the Faculty appoints its dean, and the four Facul- 
ties, in assembly, proceed to the election of a rector and 
Senate. This last body consists of the rector, his predeces- 
sor, the four deans, and six members chosen among the pro- 
fessors. It represents the highest expression of academic 
power, and its judgment is final. It is charged with admin- 
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istering the affairs of the corporation, and defending it 
when necessary, against the invasion of power. It is still a 
prerogative of the University that_every public document 
published by the Senate and bearing the signature of the 
Rector, is exempt from the censorship in the countries 
where that exists. These small assemblies, proud of their 
independence, strong in their rights, have sometimes uttered 
to their Sovereigns noble words of liberty, which have had 
the more weight from the fact that in most of the States 
some professors are also counsellors of the Government. 
Hence arises a high title to public esteem for all those en- 
gaged in instruction. In 1862 the Chamber of Deputies in 
Berlin had been dissolved by the King. The Minister Von 
der Heydt was called upon to manage the election, and 
secure the defeat of the Liberal party. The head of the 
Cabinet took hold of the work in good earnest. Circulars 
were addressed to all the corporate bodies of the State call- 
ing on them to put forth all their power for the triumph 
of the royal policy in the approaching elections. The Uni- 
versity of Berlin received one of these circulars on the 
22nd of March, through the Minister of Education. We 
well remember the sensation produced in the University 
and among the public by this affair. In spite of the extreme 
moderation of the Minister’s letter, the Rector and Senate 
replied on the 7th of April, in terms which it might be well 
for us to consider in France: “It is not one of our privi- 
leges,” said the Senate, “to examine the circular of the 
Minister of the Interior in so far as it is addressed to his 
own functionaries; still less does it become us to raise the 
question of how far the servants of an Administration can 
be bound by an order from their chief in the exercise of a 
common political right, and how far such a pressure may 
be regarded as advantageous in the coming election. We 
wish to confine ourselves simply to maintaining the consti- 
tutional rights of the University corporation, the defense 
of which is confided to us, and the personal independence 
of each one of its members. Therefore, our rights and our 
duty demand that we here declare that we cannot hold his 
Excellency the Minister of Education justified in interfering 
in any way with the members of the academic body in the 
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exercise of the political franchise, as his Excellency the 
Minister of the Interior has done with the officials of his 
department.” The Universities of Bonn and Breslau replied 
in very nearly the same terms to this unfortunate circular. 

It is with justice that the German universities have been 
likened to small republics. In fact, their internal organiza- 
tion is as democratic as possible. The functions of dean 
and rector cannot be perpetuated in the hands of a single 
individual. They can never be given for two years in suc- 
cession to the same professor. There are universities where 
each professor is dean in his turn, and in turn takes part in 
the academic government. If he present an excuse, it is 
considered, and may be rejected. Thanks to this elective 
constitution, which is capable of modification according to 
the necessities and claims of progress, the German univer- 
sities have attained prosperity through causes directly the 
contrary of those which, after half a century, are killing 
the rigidly organized Faculties of France. 


GEORGE FPOUCHET. 





PRIMARY READING. 


MONG the several methods of teaching children to 
read, the word method seems to have attained much 
popularity. By this plan an attempt is made to teach the 
child to recognize in print those words whose meaning and 
use he has previously learned in conversation, without any re- 
gard to the characters or letters of which they are composed. 
Its advocates argue that as children learn the concrete 
before the abstract, the whole before its parts, the printed 
words should be learned before the letters which make 
them up. 

That things, actions, qualities, etc., in the material world’ 
are, to some extent, so learned is not denied; but with 
regard to the words that represent them, we think the case: 
is quite different. Even spoken words are learned princi- 
pally in elementary parts. The child begins to talk by im-. 
perfectly lisping the simplest sounds and most elementary 
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words of the language. Perhaps the child first learns to 
utter the Italian a, because this is the element most natu- 
rally produced by simply opening the mouth and emitting 
sound. Afterwards the most easily articulated consonant 
sounds are combined with this power of a, and: such words 
as ma and pa, mamma and papa are heard. 

But as the child learns rapidly, since he learns naturally, 
at this period of his existence, the principal vowels and con- 
sonants are soon acquired; and such words as mz, see, go, 
eye, cat, dog, etc., are distinctly uttered. In a short time, the 
easiest combinations of consonants, such as in bread, grass, 
stand, etc., are mastered by the little learner. And so the 
process continues, until the more complicated and difficult 
words can be uttered with ease. 

If this theory is correct, it is evident that the parts or 
elements of spoken language are unconsciously learned 
before the whole or words can be spoken. Elements are 
learned before words, and words before sentences can be 
formed. 

But more especially is this true of written language. 
The child, having previously learned the elements of spoken 
language, has only to learn the characters that represent 
these elements, acquire facility in combining them so as to 
form words, and in recognizing these combinations when 
formed. 

The elements are few, and if we had a character for each, 
and but one, as in phonetic print, the task of learning to 
read would be simple and easy. If this were the case, I 
suppose the word method would have few advocates. 

Though the orthography of our language has many irreg- 
ularities, it would not seem to justify a system of teaching 
so much at variance with that which would be so clearly 
indicated were orthography regular. 

The writer concludes, from the above and other con- 
siderations not presented, that the word method is not the 
best plan of teaching children to read. He may, ina sub- 
sequent article, offer some further thoughts on this subject, 
and indicate more clearly what he regards as the true 
method of teaching this important branch of primary 
education. JouNn D. Jounson, Vadkinville, N. C. 
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THE REFORMATION. 


HE vigorous writer of the Literary Notcsin the Bur- 
LINGTON FREE PRESS tersely discusses the antici- 
pated reformation in the School-Book business. _ He evi- 
dently understands his subject. We give his Notes entire: 

A much needed reform has at last been effected in the 
School-Book business, and one in which teachers and school 
officers—and we think publishers also—have occasion to 
rejoice. For many years now the competition among the 
makers and venders of this class of books has been anything 
but healthy and legitimate ; and not seldom quite dishonor- 
able. An army of book-agents has been going to and fro 
through the land, button-holing and bribing teachers and 
superintendents, and boring school boards, until they had 
become both a bother and a nuisance. They invariably had 
the best book extant, which they desired to introduce on 
whatever terms they could make. If they could not get 
half price, they would take less, or would make an even 
exchange for whatever other text-book they chanced to 
find in use, in hope that future sales would make ample com- 
pensation. The effect of this, often unprincipled, rivalry 
was greatly demoralizing on both instructors and School- 
officers. Some publishers, whose names might be given, 
did not hesitate to make a free expenditure of money, when 
such argument was found to be most convincing. If the 
supply of a whole State was the prize contended for, the 
contest waxed warm and vigorous; and some of the com- 
petitors were far from scrupulous as to the means to be 
employed. Some of our School-book publishers, however, 
we are bound to say, have never resorted to other than 
open and honorable methods of pushing their wares. 

Of course this agent system has been largely responsible 
for the frequent changes in text-books. The agents were 
generally smart, shrewd business men, voluble and well- 
posted in regard to the merits of their own books and the 
weak points in those of rival firms; and so were able to talk 
over a good many teachers and boards to their own views. 
As for recommendations, they could show them by the hun- 
dred. A presentation copy of any school-book was almost 
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sure to be paid for by a good, or ambiguous, word, which 
would do to print. Even if the entire letter was strongly 
condemnatory, a sentence could be culled here, and a clause 
there, which, if inserted in an advertisement, would make 
for the book. Some men grew to be cautious how they 
made any acknowledgment whatever of books from pub- 
lishers. Then, as a last resort, there was always the green- 
back argument to fall back upon, though it frequently took 
the more innocent form of presents of books, etc. 

At a Convention held in New York City, on the 16th of 
last March, an association of School-book publishers was 
organized, with definite articles and rules; in accordance 
with which the whole business was at once transformed. 
Hereafter no School-books are to be introduced into schools 
of any sort at less than half the retail prices. No books are 
to be sent out on sale or commission. No allowance will be 
made for old books. Ninety days only will be granted for 
making and completing introductions. No money, nor 
anything that can be converted into cash, no maps or charts 
or school furniture, nor any undue means whatsoever, shall 
be used to secure the introduction of books. New editions 
are to be furnished on the same terms as new books. After 
the first of July next all agents now in the field shall be 
withdrawn, and no others shall be employed. School-books 
will hereafter be brought before the public, as other books 
are, by means of circulars and the press. We congratulate 
everybody concerned—publishers, teachers, school-boards, 
and the public, on the change. Some three hundred and fifty 
smart, irrepressible, “gentlemanly” agents, however, will 
have to take up some other line of business for a livelihood. 

As for the advertising of rival school-book publishers, 
perhaps it is too much to expect that it will hereafter con- 
form to the canons of civility and good taste, as the Con- 
vention laid down no rules under that head. One firm in 
its last Bulletin has a “ Dismal Tragedy,” meant to be funny, 
in which, under the scarcely disguised names of Bigblow, 
Squirl, Lambhurt, Ben Sun, and Scribbler & Co., it pitches 
into its competitors in a way doubtless meant to be very 
effective. But we would rather stand before such a gun 
than behind it. 
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RELATIONS OF TEACHERS TO COMMITTEES 
AND THE COMMUNITY. 


RE teachers professional agents, or simply servants? 

Do they owe a professional service, or the service of 
the day laborer? May they at the stroke of the clock, 
close the door, turn the key, and shut out or shut in all 
school care and school thought, as the laborer drops the 
pick at the sound of the whistle? The teacher claims that 
he stands in /oco parentis, and so much must be Ieft to his 
judgment, to his discretion, to his sense of duty and the fitness 
of things, that I do not see how he can claim, or committees 
grant less. But who thinks of limiting a mother's efforts for 
her children by the hour, or of estimating their value 
in dollars and cents? Does not the teacher, straining every 
nerve for the good of his pupil, belong to the same class of 
laborers as the physician sitting anxiously by the bed-side 
of his patient, or the pastor watching “for souls as 
one that must give an account?” If so, his service is 
a professional service, and is no more to be measured by the 
six hours a day for five days in a week, than is the pastor’s 
by three hours a day for one day in the week. If, however, 
teachers are day laborers, they have a right to open offices, 
take agencies, go into the book business, etc., and when 
school is out hie them to their several places, and carry ona 
legitimate and thriving business. But should they do this, 
would not the community feel that the teacher did not give 
himself to his proper work; that there would be a divided 
interest, and that in that division the school would 
suffer? Moreover, the “ Rules and Regulations” seem to 
recognize something more than day’s labor, when they say 
of the meetings of the Teachers’ Association held Saturday 
afternoons, that “teachers are required to attend the meet- 
ings, and contribute severally their share in rendering 
the exercises interesting and useful.” And is not the rule 
and is not the community right in this respect? Are not 
the care of a school, the carrying of forty or fifty pupils 
upon the heart, the taxing of the brain for their im- 
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provement, the devising of means for their control enough? 
Are not the wear and tear of nerve and soul that come 
from the school-room all that any one ought to subject him- 
self to? If the teacher renders a professional service, he 
should be paid for such service. If the whole man is 
engrossed, the whole man should be paid for. He should 
be so paid that he will not feel compelled or at liberty 
to engage in other business. If he gives himself to serve 
the community, to meet their demands, he should be recog- 
nized as ore devoting himself to the good of that community. 
But if the teacher is such an agent, duties are his as well as 
privileges. He must devote himself to the school. He is 
not at liberty to select his home or his boarding-place with 
reference to church or lectures or concerts, to lessons 
in Music or French or German, but with reference to school. 
If duties to his school require him to be here or there, to do 
this or that, he may not plead that he boards down town or 
up town, and so can not do the work. He may not engage 
in anything that will “counterwork in himself or another” 
the work he is called to do. 

If the teachers’ meetings are not interesting, he is to 
“contribute his share” to make them so. If he say that he 
cannot learn anything at the meeting, I will only say that 
that is just the complaint that a scholar sometimes makes of 
his teacher, and in such cases the fault is invariably placed 
to the account of the scholar, and not of the school. It may 
be asked, what shall a teacher do who is so poorly paid that 
he cannot give all the time demanded by his school. If a 
sense of the insufficient pay so presses upon him that he will 
not do the work, or if his relations and obligations are such 
that he cannot, then he should resign. He who stays 
in a position consciously withholding efforts demanded 
by the position, cannot be true to himself or his calling ; and 
the community who will suffer an earnest, faithful teacher to 
render unrequited service, further than in the nature of the 
case much of his service must be unrequited, is not true 
to itself or to human rights. “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” E. A. HUBBARD. 
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COURTESIES EXCHANGED. 


HE Michigan Teacher introduces a recent number in 
the following happy style: 


“ The EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, of New York, is the Pharisee 
among educational journals. According to its own modest account, 
it is the only journal of its kind which dares to express its honest 
convictions of books and men. It plumes itself especially upon its 
independent criticisms. Other journals fear to excite the wrath of 
publishers by stating unpleasant facts about worthless books. Not 
so the MONTHLY. Its moral integrity is so exalted, its convictions 
of duty so earnest, that it ust speak the truth though the heavens 
fail, or publishers discontinue their advertisements. 

“The shining virtues of the MONTHLY may be more truly appre- 
ciated by recollecting the chief purpose of its existence. It was 
begun, and is continued, chiefly to advertise certain wares which its 
proprietors wish to sell. It is never so ‘independent’ as when ex- 
posing the utter badness of a book which promises to rival some of 
its own superior publications, and never so ‘gushing’ as when ex- 
patiating upon the merits of some indispensable article which it will 
‘send to any address on receipt of the advertised price.’ 

“A few months ago Worman’s German Grammar received a savage 
criticism. The review was so manifestly malicious that the reader 
might guess the work to possess real merits, even if he had not read 
the commendations of those who are qualified to speak on sucha 
subject. 

“Our Pharisee has now gained fresh notoriety by publishing a 
most shameful review of Prof. EvANS’ Aérzss. The standing of Prof. 
EVANS as to moral uprightness and literary ability would have caused 
any one but the MONTHLY to be fully assured of the facts in the case 
before committing what might prove a cruel wrong. Prof. EVANs’ 
vindication is complete, and convicts his critic both of malice and of 
ignorance. 

“ Hereafter when the MONTHLY is affected with critical spasms it 
will not be difficult to ascertain the disturbing causes.” 


Happily for the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, a 
very respectable portion of the American press, and hosts 
of appreciative readers, have substantially complimented it 
for speaking frankly about school-books, even “though 
publishers may withdraw their advertisements.” But, why 
should that fact excite the lively jealousy of the Michigan 
Teacher 2, We have not monopolized the field. We have not 
done a hundreth part of the work which ought to be done. 
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The Michigan Teacher is in error about our claiming that 
the MONTHLY is “the only journal which dares express 
its honest convictions of books and men.” Outspoken 
editors are rare, but their number is constantly increas- 
ing. We hope sometime to find among them our courteous 
friend of the Michigan Teacher. If he owes his readers any- 
thing he owes them the ¢ru¢h about books. It is not, after 
all, so very “cruel and savage” to tell the truth about 
school-books. Publishers, with only rare exceptions, do not 
“ withdraw their advertisements.” They usually have sense 
enough to advertise in the journals which have the best cir- 
culation. ? 

“The chief purpose of the existence” of the AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY seems perfectly familiar to the 
Michigan editor. Can he as fluently explain “the chief 
purpose” of the Michigan Teacher's existence? Is it to ex- 
hort teachers and school officers “to sympathize” with its 
efforts to exist; “‘to subscribe,” as a matter of “ duty,” and 
“to pay up?” Or, is it “to puff” every book, good, bad 
and indifferent, which may be sent to its happy editor? 

All who know anything of this MONTHLY know that the 
body of the magazine is never corrupted with editorial 
advertisements or “ puffs” of books or of anything which 
the publishers of the MONTHLY, or any of its advertisers 
may have to sell. Can the MZ. 7. say as much for itself? 
[Page 55 of the same number which contains the foregoing 
paragraphs will illustrate]. 

The well informed editor of the Michigan Teacher has not 
taken care to assure himself that the publishers of the 
MONTHLY do not happen to publish any books which have 
“rivals.” It is very easy for him to discover that this 
MONTHLY has “chiefly” “exposed the utter badness” of 
books which are in no degree opposed to publications which 
concern us. 

But, suppose it were otherwise—what then? When 
a book is bad, what matters it by whom its errors are 
exposed ? 

The Michigan editor is rather late in stirring up the car- 
cass of the Worman case. Does he not know that Worman’s 
publishers have acknowledged the justice of our criticisms, 
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by not daring to accept our challenge of last year to submit 
Prof. Fischer’s charges to a committee of three persons— 
two of whom had an interest in sustaining Worman against 
his reviewer? We refer this chivalrous editor to the 
MoNTHLY for December, 1869. Worman’s publishers should 
give him a liberal advertising patronage for ten years. 

Master J. 7. shows his lack of information in alluding to 
our exposure of Prof. Evans. His “standing” “as to moral 
uprightness and literary ability ” is all very well; but, what 
is reputation without a solid foundation of CHARACTER? If 
our youthful friend had read the NATION’s able summing up 
of the Evans case he might have prevented so huge an ex- 
hibition of his folly and ignorance. 

Finally, would this valiant editor have troubled himself to 
give the MONTHLY such a “first class notice,” if its 
publishers had listened to his last “gushing” appeal to 
advertise in his columns and pay in the “indispensable arti- 
cles” alluded to? 





ACCORDING to the most recent investigations and esti- 
mates, the population of the whole earth is calculated at 
1,228,000,000. Of these 360 millions belong to the Cauca- 
sian race, 556 millions to the Mongolic, 190 millions to the 
Ethiopian, 176 millions to the Malagan, and one million to 
the Indo-American race. The number of the spoken lan- 
guages is 3,642; that of the different religious denomina- 
tions about 1,000, The yearly mortality is 33} millions, so 
that in every second of time sixty-two human beings die. 


A WISCONSIN paper publishes an appeal by a young lady 
for a situation as teacher, in which she says: “I was eddi- 
cated in one of our leading female seminaries, and have my 
sertifikates, and so feel it my duty to teach somewheres, 
and if you can assist me, pleaze rite and let me no, and ile 
get redy at onct.” 
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MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


HE founder ot the famous Troy Female Seminary 

died April 15th, at the ripe age of eighty-three years. 
She was born in the town of Berlin, Connecticut, February 
23,1787. Her family were among the earliest settlers in 
Connecticut. Her father was SAMUEL Hart, a man of pro- 
minence in his day, both in Church and State, of extensive 
reading and information, and liberal views in politics and 
religion. From him his daughter inherited many of those 
intellectual qualities which made her one of the most suc- 
cessful and popular of American female educators. 

Her first experience in teaching was in 1804, when, at the 
age of seventeen, she took charge of a children’s school in 
her native town. Her predecessor had been lax in discip- 
line, and the children were accustomed to do just as they 
pleased. First she tried remonstrance, telling them that 
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she was there to do them good—to make them fine boys 
and girls—but her appeals fell on listless ears. The rod 
was next tried, and before the day wore away the 
young teacher had nearly worn herself out in the punish- 
ment which she was compelled to bestow. But the lesson 
was well learned, and the whippings never had to be re- 
sorted to again. The school soon became a model—its 
reputation extended, people came from a distance to inspect 
it, and by their commendation cheered the heart of the 
young teacher. 

The next two or three years of her life were spent in 
teaching and study. In 1807 she became assistant in the 
academy at Westfield, Massachusetts, and soon afterward 
took charge of a female seminary at Middlebury, Vermont. 
Here she was married to Dr. JoHN WILLARD. The union 
proved a happy one. Dr, WILLARD was a man of liberal 
education, and fully sympathized with his accomplished 
wife in her literary labors and scientific studies. 

In consequence of financial losses, Mrs. WILLARD, with 
her husband’s consent, opened a boarding-school in Middle- 
bury, and in 1816 she published an address to the Legis- 
lature, proposing a plan for improving female education. 
In the spring of 1819 she removed her school to Waterford, 
N. Y., and two years afterward again removed it per- 
manently to Troy. The Common Council of that city 
appropriated $4,000 toward maintaining the school. 

The career of this seminary need not be sketched here. 
Nearly ten thousand young women have been educated 
within its walls. They came from every section of the 
country, and, wherever they went, they carried with them 
grateful remembrances of their friend and instructor. Her 
husband died only a short time after the establishment of 
the school at Troy, and from that time until 1846, when she 
relinquished the charge to her son and his wife, the entire 
responsibility of carrying on the business rested on herself: 
In the spring of the last-mentioned year she made the tour 
of the Western and Southern States, accompanied by a 
niece. Through her journey of more than 8,000 miles, em- 
bracing the principal cities of most of the States west and 
south of New York, she was everywhere received by her 
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former pupils with respect and affection. At seminaries for 
the education of girls she was welcomed as one of the 
pioneers in this department of literary training. 

She went to Europe in the autumn of 1830, residing for a 
time in Paris. She then visited England and Scotland. 
After her return she published a volume of travels—the 
avails of which she applied to the cause of Female Educa- 
tion in Greece. 

She was the author of several Educational works, some of 
which have had a large sale. In 1854 she again visited 
‘Europe to attend the World Educational Convention in 
London. Her life was consecrated to the education and 
advancement of woman, and her services will be held in 
grateful remembrance.. The excellent portrait accompa- 
nying this sketch was taken in advanced years. [For its 
use we are indebted to Messrs. Harper & Brothers. ] 





THIs anecdote is as good as it is old: A college-professor 


encouraged his geology-class to collect specimens, and one 
day they deposited a piece of brick, streaked and stained, 
with their collection, thinking to impose upon the doctor. 
Taking up the specimens, the professor remarked : “ This is 
a piece of baryta from the Cheshire mines;” holding up 
another, “ This is a piece of feldspar from the Portland 
quarries; and “this,” coming to the brick, “is a piece of 
impudence from some member of this class.” 


IN the Autumn of 1848, when the Cass fever was high in 
politics, a graduate of Bowdoin College, on his way to teach 
school in the South, had occasion to cross over a river ina 
ferry-boat. An old gentleman, afterward ascertained to be 
a director of a bank, and largely possessed of lands and 
“chattels” in the neighborhood, also crossed over at the 
same time, and eyed the Northerner with no little interest. 
“Isay, stranger, where are you from?” “From Maine.” 
“ Maine! Maine! Let me see. That’s where Cass lives, 
a’n’t it?” “No, sir; Cass lives in Michigan.” ‘“ Michigan! 
Oh! yes. Well, I thought it was close by there some- 
where.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
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8. S. Ashley 

W. D. Henkle 
Geo. L. Wood 


T. W. Bicknell 
J. K. Jillson 
A. E. Rankin 
A. D. Williams 





Columbus Nuckolls. 


Jas. S. Foster 
Daniel Crane 
T. J. Campbell 


oe Fitegerald. Ab 
B. G. Northrop .... 


C. Thurston Chase . 
R. M. Manly 

Newton Bateman... 
Barnabas sve Hobbs. 


Thos. W. Conway.. 
Warren Johnson ... 


Oramel Hosford.... 
Mark H. Dunnell:.. 
Henry R. Pease.... 


J. P. Wickersham . 


E. M. Wheelock. ... 
Rev. W. H. Ruffner. 





Spencer S. Stevens. 


Montgomery. 
Little Rock. 
San Francisco. 
New Haven, 


Jacksonville. 
Atlanta. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Moines. 
Topeka. 
Eminence. 
New Orleans. 
Topsham. , 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Lansing. 

St. Paul. 
Jackson. 
Jefferson City. 
Lincoln. 
Carson City. 
Concord. 
Trenton. 
Albany. 
Wilmington. 
Columbus. 
Salem. 
Millersville. 
Providence. 
Camden. 


Austin. 

St. Johnsbury. 
Richmond. 
Charleston. 
Madison. 


Central City. 
Yankton. 
Boise City. 
Virginia City. 
Tahlequah 








RHODE ISLAND.—The twenty-fifth annual report on 
public schools in Rhode Island contains much interesting 
information, and is rather more readable than most docu- 
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ments of its kind. From it, we learn that the number of 
school districts in the State was 421; the number of schools, 
650, an increase over the preceding year of 115; number of 
male teachers, summer 62, winter 173; number of female 
teachers, summer 549, winter 500. The number of children 
registered in the public schools in the summer was 26,540, 
in the winter, 29,477. The average number of weeks in school 
year was 33. The whole amount of town appropriations for 
the public schools in 1859 was $88,922 89, and in 1869 it was 
$244,845 86, showing an increase of $155,922 97, an amount 
nearly double the total appropriation of 1859, add to this 
sum the increased appropriation of the State, $40,000, and 
we find the total increase in ten years to be $195,922 97. 
Referring to this, the Commissioner says: “ While I wish to 
congratulate the good people of the State that they have 
been led to do thus much, and while I still wish to encourage 
larger efforts in this noble work, my own impressions are 
that we are not using these funds in the wisest manner, and 
that here, more than in any other department, much of the 
money of the State 1s wasted, and will continue to be until we es- 
tablish our school system on a broader basis, with a wiser policy, 
and more vigorous measures for its execution.’ He then 
proceeds to point out in what respects the present system 
may be improved ; recommends that a law be adopted which 
shall require each school district to have a free school for 
not less than 35 weeks in each year, instead of four months 
as at present, and earnestly advocates the immediate es- 
tablishment of a State Normal School at Providence. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The report of the School 
Committee for the year 1869, shows a steady progress, and a 
reasonably satisfactory state of things. The number of 
pupils in the schools some part of the year, ending July 1, 
1869, is 4,617; as 33 of these are under five, and 240 over 
fifteen years of age, it appears that 4,354 persons of school 
age were found in the schools during the year ; or 198 more 
than the number as reported by the Assessors, May 1, 1869. 
The average attendance is 3,123, which is 75 per cent. of the 
number returned ; but, by another method of comparison, 
only about 68 per cent. of the whole number in school. The 
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cost of instruction per scholar seems very small. The 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries ($51,865 63) is divided by 
the whole number in school, and thus found, the cost per 
scholar is $11 23. The entire cost, however, of the schools 
for the year was $76,303 40, making the cost per scholar. 
$16 52. The number of schools under the control of the 
Committee is 26; number of teachers employed 100; highest 
salary paid $2,300, lowest $300. Though the pressure felt for 
more school room has been greatly relieved by the erection 
of a new building designed to accommodate 445 pupils, yet 


there is still a lack of accommodations, especially in the 
high school. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Commissioners of Free 
Schools report that for the year ending Sept. 30, 1869, en- 
rolled in the public schools, 5,252 children, of whom 2,081 
are colored. The increase over the preceding year, in the 
number of white pupils, is 399; in the number of colored 
pupils 428. The average number belonging to the schools 
is 2,905; the average attendance, 2,396. It is worthy of 
notice that while the percentage of attendance to average 
number belonging, has decreased 1 per cent. in the white 
schools, it has increased 5 per cent. in the colored. The 
number of teachers employed is 66, an increase of 6. The 
total current expenses were $36,230 25, including amount 
paid for teachers’ salaries, $30,868. The average cost per 
pupil, based on whole number enrolled, was $6 90; on aver- 
age number belonging, $12 47; on average attendance, 
$14 72. Notwithstanding the failure of the Legislature to 
take action upon the subject of education, and the em- 
barrassed condition of the finances, the efforts of the Com- 
missioners have been crowned with abundant success. 
Each year, since the re-opening of the public schools, has 
witnessed an advance in their grade. The ground lost has 
been pretty well recovered, and the time has at length 
arrived when a course of study can be definitely fixed for 
the guidance of teachers. During the past year, the Board 

. has received from the Peabody Educational Fund, $1,500, 
and a tender of $1,000 from the same fund, has been made 
and accepted for the present year. There has been a very 
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decided improvement in the condition of the colored school. 
The Superintendent doubts if there can be found a school 
devoted to the education of colored persons, which has been 
more successfully conducted. While there has been a 
decrease in the whole expenditure of more than $5,000, the 
report shows that good progress has been made, and that 
there has been an increase in the proficiency and advance- 
ment of the schools. 


LOUISIANA STATE SEMINARY.—The report of 
Col. D. F. Boyd, Superintendent of this institution, shows 
that during the year 1869, the seminary experienced both 
good and bad fortune. It was overcoming its pecuniary diffh- 
culties, extending its course of study, and attracting a large 
number of cadets, when, on the 15th of October, the main 
college building was entirely destroyed by fire. The Board 
of Supervisors acted promptly; for, two weeks after the 
destruction of the seminary building, the school was re- 
opened at Baton Rouge, where it is at present. The 
number of instructors is 15 : number of cadets, 196, of whom 
113 are beneficiaries ; number of graduates, 18609, 8. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, N.C.—The faculty consists ot 
7 members. Rev. G. Wilson McPhail, D.D., L.L.D., is 
President, and W. G. Richardson, M. A., Prof. Ancient and 
Modern Languages. The number of students is 125, of 
whom 12 take the scientific course. The whole expense for 
the term of three months is estimated at $75 00 or $80 oo. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY.—This University, lo- 
cated at lowa City, receives its endowment from the 
General and State Governments, and is under State control. 
Its advantages are for all, without distinction. Four depart- 
ments are in operation: the collegiate, normal, law, and 
medical. Rev. James Black, D.D., is President of the Uni- 
versity. Twenty-two instructors are employed in the several 
departments. The whole number of students is 416, of whom 
391 are in the collegiate department, and 102 in the introduc- 
tory class. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PROF. WHITNEY’S COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. ' 


Nn of the different grammars of the German 

language, lately published in this country, fully 
satisfies, in our opinion, the requirements of the American 
student. Some of them, as we have lately seen, are mere 
money speculations, written by literary impostors with no 
other merit than the influence of their publishers. Of these 
we do not speak here. But even those Grammars that 
stand on their own merits have serious defects, which we 
may range under two heads: too great an explicitness in 
unimportant matters on the one side, and incompleteness and 
error in the most important subjects on the other. We may 
almost say that our American students have acquired a 
respectable knowledge of German, not through, but in spite 
of the existing grammars. We, therefore, hailed with 
delight the announcement of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, the 
diligent publishers of works of foreign literature, that no 
less a scholar than Prof. Whitney, of Tale College, had un- 
dertaken to write a German Grammar and a German 
Reader. The former has been in the hands of the public 
for several months, while of the Reader only the text has 
been published. 

The grammar, indeed, shows almost on every page the 
skillful hand of its author. But we must reluctantly confess 
that the author has not solved the problem of a German 
Grammar, meeting the requirements of the American 
student. The great problem, to be solved by a grammar of 
any foreign idiom consists of two points. It must lead the 
student by the shortest possible road to reading the authors, 
and it must contain a key to all grammatical difficulties that 
the student meets in reading them. The author, fully aware 
that he had to solve this problem, has tried to satisfy both 
requisites without keeping them separated. He advises 
the student to learn, when first going over the grammar, 
only the largest type, preparatory to reading. But we do 
not believe this to be feasible. The subjects printed in large 
type (pica), are mere fragments, generally unconnected with 
each other, being for the most part abstract, without illus- 
tration and but rarely with any practical tendency. The 
contain for a very large part definitions of a kind that the 





1 A Compenpious GERMAN GramMMarR. By William D. Whitney. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1869. 
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student must be entirely familiar with, from his English stu- 
dies, as: 


Nouns, adjectives and pronouns are declined, verbs conjugated, 
adverbs, etc., uninflected; interjections are a class by themselves, 
not entering, etc. Declension is variation of nouns, adjectives and 
pronouns for number, case and gender. There are two numbers, 
singular and plural. In the main the gender of German nouns must 
be learned outright by experience; but the following practical rules 
will be found of value [they follow in smad/ print]. The principal 
classes of pronouns are personal, possessive, demonstrative, interro- 
gative, relative, indefinite’ [the special rules being with a few unim- 
portant exceptions all in small print]. Conjugation is variation for 
mood, tense, number and persons. Only verbs are conjugated ; 
hence the subject of conjugation is coincident with that of verbal in- 
flection. Each tense is declined in two numbers (all paradigms and 
special rules being in small print). The passive voice is a derivative 
conjugation of a transitive verb, in which that person or thing which 
in the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, be- 
comes a subject of that action. A reflexive verb is one that repre- 
sents the action as exerted by the subject upon itself. An impersonal 
verb is one by means of which the action implied, etc., etc. * 


We must confess that we cannot see how the road of the 
student to practical reading could be shortened in the least 
by any of these rules. We should have printed either all 
of them in small type, or rather left them out entirely. To 


illustrate these and similar rules, the author has prepared 
twenty German exercises for translating into English, each 
consisting of about ten short sentences, but none for trans- 
lating English into German. All of them would fill four or 
five pages, the vocabulary, in which every word of them is 
translated, containing seven pages. These exercises are so 
meagre that they cannot give even a superficial introduc- 
tion into reading, and we are sorry to say the author has 
not been careful enough to keep out those mistakes, which, 
very naturally, will slip from the pen of one writing in a 
foreign idiom. We give of these a few specimens: 


Yn den Munden der Hunde find Zahne, p. 28 (the word Mund in common 
language neither forms a plural nor can it be used of the mouths of beasts). 
—— Die Frau jah den Ochjen ihres Gatten in Gefahr von einem Baren, p. 31 (Ge- 
fajr von we cannot say in German). —— Diejer Pole ijt ein Advofat; fein Nefje 
ift ein Soldat, ib. (instead of ijt Advofat ete.) —— Man thut neuen Wein in 
neue Jaffer, p. 43 (instead of zieht ... auf.) —— Diefer neue Wein halt gut 
(inst. of halt fic gut), p. 44. —— Alle Kriege find grofe Ungliide (Ungliid forms 
no plural, except in special connections), ib. —— Meine Frau und ich, mit unfern 





1 As if these were mot personal. 


2 In his special rules he calls them a separate class of words, being more or less “ related” with the 
pronouns, and differing from ordinary nouns and adjectives in derivation, or in office, or in both—as 
if this was a peculiarity of the German language. 


3 Sometimes very queer mistakes occur in these rules, as: the nominative, genitive and dative (in- 
stead of accusative) are always alike in the plural (p. 23). 
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Rindern, fommen (inst. of fommen mit unfern RKindern), p. 59. —— Sch wei webder 
was fiir Biicjer jie waren (instead of e3 waren), ib. —— DaS 4te Brett tragt 
fpanijde Biicher (this would mean: the fourth shelf carries Spanish books), p. 72. 
—— Der ite; den 1626ten (instead of der erjte; den 1626jten), ib. —— Gebt mir was 
ibe Liebt, und ich werde zufrieden (inst. of was ihr wollt, und ic) bin zufrieden), 
p. 96. —— Was er gebe wifjen wir nicht (inst. of wad er giebt, or was er geben 
wird. The subjunctive is entirely out of place.), ib. —— Sch wiirde mit ihm 
gerwejen jein (inst. of bei ihm; mit thm gegangen, gefommen, but bei ibm gewefen), 
. 102. —— Gr war vom Dade gefallen; die Kleine fieht e3, Hebt ihn (inst. of hebt 
pr auf); jegt liegt er auf dem Bette, p. 122. —— Die Wiirme (inst. of Wiirmer; 
iirme is provincial) friedjen auf der Erde, ib. ——Du fol (te ft dich fahamen (inst. 
of battejt did) jdhamen follen), als die That gethan wurde, p. 131. —— Auf der Flade 
(inst. of Oberflache) der Erde leben die Mationen ete., p. 31. 


Considering the treatise as a book of reference, we have 
to acknowledge that the author has carefully tried to pre- 
sent the facts of the language, according to what he con- 
sidered as good authorities. To original research the 
author lays himself no claim, although he is very far from 
anything, even approaching —— But we believe 
that nobody can write a good German grammar, founded 
on the authority of other grammarians alone. Their 
theories are often too conflicting and contradictory, and at 
least on those subjects in which the authorities are at vari- 
ance, an independent and careful investigation of the 
authors should form the only source of the rules. This the 
author has not always observed, and he frequently has 
founded his statements on erroneous opinions of certain 
German grammarians, as we shall see hereafter. That he 
has indeed frequently compared the German auxthors, is 
evident on every page of his work, and the examples that 
he presents as_illustrations of his rules are almost all di- 
rectly taken from German authors. They do not extend, 
however, beyond those few passages that stand in his 
Reader; nor are they always well chosen. Often he has 
torn parts of a sentence from their connection, so that they 
are sometimes quite unintelligible. Many are taken from 
inferior compositions, for instance from Chamisso’s transla- 
tion of one of the Edda-songs, and from Raumer’s history of 
the Hohenstaufen, which is not considered as a model of 
es style. But nevertheless we consider his examples, so 
ar as they go, one of the very best features of his work, 
since they are all translated into English in a manner that 
can hardly be surpassed. They are, with only one or two 
exceptions, real patterns of correct and admirable transla- 
tion from the German language, and would be for this 
reason alone of a very high value for the student, even if the 
rest of his book should be less serviceable. 

But there are several peculiarities in the book against 
which, we are afraid, all its excellent qualities will not form 
a sufficient offset. Its chief defect we think to be the 
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author’s METHOD, against which (however many reasons he 
may have had for adopting it) grave objections from a prac- 
tical point of view must be raised. His SYSTEM lacks evi- 
dently all philosophical foundation. The whole grammar is 
not divided into etymology and syntax, as all other gram- 
mars' do, but mochaniaglly into “parts of speech,” and the 
syntactical rules generally form a mere appendix to the ety- 
mological apparatus. From this complete ignoring of the 
most important of all grammatical distinctions, several incon- 
veniences have arisen. Thus, for instance, the government of 
verbs has been treated as an appendix of “declension,” be- 
fore the verb itself and its conjugation is even touched, so 
that the student can only half understand those sentences 
which the author presents as an illustration of his rules. 
Many rules, in every part of the work, are founded on the 
division of sentences into “adjective, substantive and adver- 
bial clauses,” and could not be understood at all without at 
least a superficial acquaintance with the nature of these 
clauses. But the author treats this subject only at the close 
of the whole work as an appendix to the “ arrangement of 
words,” and under the same heading with it. It is evi- 
dent that such a treatment must seriously embarrass the 
progress of the student undertaking to study the lan- 


guage grep with the author’s grammar for a 
cuide. ut it impairs also the usefulness of the work, con- 
sidering it as a mere book of reference. For since there is 
no syntactical a assign to the different syntactical 


subjects, the author has, not unfrequently, entirely left out 
important rules, or has been compelled to tack them upon 
etymological subjects, and thus either has treated them in- 
completely, or, on the contrary, repeated the same rules at 
different places of the book. Thus, having no general 
chapter on “grammatical agreement,” he was under the 
necessity of dispersing the rules referring to it over many 
parts of his grammar, where for want of an index it will be 
very difficult to find them ; but some of the rules, belonging 
to the subject, cannot be found at all, as for instance the 
agreement of personal predicative or appositive nouns with 
their subjects in GENDER (as in the phrase Sernunft, die 
Griinderin des Weltgebiudes, reason the founder of the uni- 
verse). Having no chapter on gender in its general re- 
lations, he was compelled to tack on the indefinite pronoun 
Alles the remarkable use of the neuter gender of adjectives, 
referring to PERSONS. He says (p. 69): 





1 Grammars according to the Ollendorf model we do not consider as real grammars. Only in books 
of this class ihe ignoring of the dividing line between Gymotogy and syntax is not only excusable but 
necessary. But the author’s book has a scope widely different from works of that category. 
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“The neuter singular Wlle3, like the corresponding case of other pronomi- 
nal words, as jedes, is employed in an indefinite way of persons, meaning 
every one; thus, alles nabert jic) einander, all draw near to one another.” 


But the range of this use of neuter adjectives, meaning 

ersons, is considerably wider, for it is neither confined to 
indefinites, nor to the meaning “every one,” so that for an 
explanation of the neuter gender in the following passages, 
the author’s grammar would be searched in vain:* Gin 
gclichtes Wbgefdhiedenes. Githe Wahlv. p. 154. —— Wenn wir Chee 
leute uns fpredjen wollten, fo jog bald das cine, bald das andere 
den Vorhang. Githe Wette p. 149. Unfer cis hat wenig Zeit, 
gu weinen. Githe Stella p. 313, —— Fir einen Oritten ijt wohl aud 
nod Blak, und aud) fiir ein Viertes. Githe Wahlv. p. 4. 

While embarrassments of this kind arise from a want of 
philosophical system, the author is far too philosophical, 
or rather aéstract, in the single rules by which this sys- 
tem is carried out. Here his method is a mixture of facts 
and reasoning. Discussion and reasoning are at their place 
in strictly literary works, for instance in the author’s “ Study 
of Language,” but they are generally out of place in a 
practical grammar. Here we want a plain statement of the 
rules, unincumbered by discussion, especially such as is 
based on mere conjectures of the author, or on doubtful 
opinions of other writers. When a grammarian substitutes 
for plain rules, discussions of principles to which the rules 
are appended as mere accessories, both the student and 
teacher will be compelled to view the facts of the language 
through the colored glasses of the writer, not mentioning 
the serious practical disadvantage that the student’s atten- 
tion must be necessarily diverted from the main point. We 
shall illustrate this by an example: 


Grammarians generally express the rule about the declen- 
sion of adjectives somewhat in this style: “ Adjectives are 
inflected after the weak (second) declension, when preceded 
by the definite article or a demonstrative, otherwise they 
take the strong inflection.” This very plain rule is thus en- 
larged by the author (p. 39, § 121), being printed in pica: 


“ The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive endings of the first 
declension, unless preceded by a limiting word of a higher order (an 
article, pronoun or pronominal adjective: see 123) which itself has 
those endings [here follow the examples]; or, in other words, a pro- 
nominal limiting word before the adjective, if it have itself the more dis- 
tinctive adjective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away from the adjective, reducing 





‘It is quite remarkable that the author, while explaining this special use of Wlles, omits to make 
the student acquainted with its general and common signification, namely everything 
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the latter from the first to the second declension: the distinctive 
ending does not need to be, and is not, repeated upon both words.” 


Here not only is a simple and plain rule unduly extended 
beyond its real Hienits, but it is also saddled with a theory that 
is only half true." Granting, however, that every word 
of the rule were correct, the real rule is obscured instead of 
being illustrated by theoretical discussion, so that the student 
will recognize it only with difficulty. Rules of a similar 
character appear in all parts of the work. In this respect 
the author’s great command of the English language has al- 
most become a fault. As by his smooth and elegant style he 
bribes, as it were, our judgment, so he has deceived himself 
into the belief that what reads so well must be well 
conceived and practically adapted to a beginner’s com- 
prehension. 


While thus the author is generally rather liberal with his 
explanations, he sometimes withholds them just where both 
the teacher and student should expect them first. This is 
especially the case in regard to a very strange innovation, 
introduced by the author, which consists in his producing 
all pronominal adjectives in a mutilated form, inasmuch 
as he strips them of their nominative endings, although these 
words are never found in the form he quotes them. So he 
nape of the adjectives etlid) and einig (page 67), meaning 
the indefinite adjectives etlider and ciniger (einig being a de- 
scriptive adjective, denoting “‘ Aarmonious”). Page 59 he 
makes us acquainted with the adjectives dies and jen (in- 
stead of dicjer and jencr), which he says must be distin- 
guished from jed. Page 68 the adjectives jed, jeglid), jedwed 
are introduced, or rather invented, and page 69 the word 
ander ; page 72 the numerals jweit, neunt, fedzehnt, dritt. At the 
same place he says that adt forms adt—irregularly instead 
of adjtt, which sounds rather startling. But occasionally the 
correct forms are adopted, for on page 38 the adjectives 
jeder and jener are mentioned. Page 62 we read of an adjec- 
tive ,felb“, but on the same page he calls this adjective 
njelber“, all of which oddities must necessarily confuse and 
bewilder the student. If the author from some, to us inex- 
plicable, reasons was determined to substitute the roots of 
words in lieu of their existing forms, we do not see why he 
was not more consistent, and spoke of a definite article d (in- 
stead of der), or of the verbs jdlag, geb, fei, etc., instead of 
jdjlagen, geben, fein, in the same way asa certain Latin gram- 





1 That the “ distinctive endings ’’ need not be repeated may or may not be correct ; but it is certain 
that they ave repeated after the greater part of adjectives with distinctive endings, even after such as 
the author strangely calls “‘ words of higher order.” 
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marian is wont to substitute for the verbs amo, lego, etc., 
and for the adjectives donus, malus, etc., the nicely sound- 
ing monosyllables am, leg, bon, and mal. 


Connected with this dogmatic tendency of the grammar is 
the evident unwillingness of the author to reckon with the 
practical needs of the beginner. He very frequently leaves 
rules, which, without practical illustration, it is almost im- 
possible to understand, entirely destitute of examples; and 
this extends even to the rules themselves. For in such 
rules as refer to a certain number of words of certain classes, 
he almost invariably withholds from the student the know- 
ledge of the very words for which the rules are given., In- 
stead of these he applies a peculiar counting or measuring 
process. Thus he says: 


To this class belong about thirty-five monosyllabic feminines ...., 
with the feminines formed by the suffixes nif (about a dozen in num- 
ber), and fal (two or three), page 26. About thirty adjectives are fol- 
lowed by a genitive. Many of them [vot enumerated adjectives] are 
also construed with prepositions, and a few even govern an accusa- 
tive, when used.with the verbs fein and werben,? page 77. Twenty-five 
transitive verbs govern a genitive * in addition to their direct object, 
the accusative, page 77. 


Here the author enumerates none of the German verbs, 


but, strangely, mentions some of their Exglish equiva- 
lents (to remove, — accuse, convict, admonish, assure, 


and “the like!’”’), almost every one of which has several 
German equivalents, zot governing a genitive. And again: 


About forty reflexive verbs‘ “ admit” a genitive in addition to their 
reflexive object; four or five transitive impersonal (sc) verbs may 
govern a genitive, * page 78. About thirty verbs* may take a genitive 
only after the manner of a direct object, page 78. 


He takes care to add here that many of these (not enume- 
rated) verbs may take an accusative instead of the genitive, 
or a noun governed by a preposition. 


Quite frequently the author mingles with his grammatical 
rules historical remarks and even discussions on the Old- 
German and Gothic languages. Perhaps the space devoted 
to these digressions might have been better applied by filling 
up the grammatical balance-sheets just mentioned; for a 
student of comparative and historical philology will hardly 
look for information into a “compendious German Gram- 
mar.” Still, we would not grudge the author these oppor- 





1 We noticed only one single list of words, and that an incomplete one, in the whole book. ? Of 
what possible use can all these distinctions be to the student, if he does not know the words, which 
are thus theoretically distinguished? % Becker gives a list of 35. ‘* Becker gives a list of 40.— 
* Becker gives 8. * Becker gives 39. 
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tunities of indulging in what is considered his specialty, if he 
had confined his statements to the undoubted and univer- 
sally accepted results of that science. But he has quite fre- 
quently introduced as unquestioned facts mere opinions of 
his own, or of other writers, in order to prove by them cer- 
tain peculiar views entertained by himself on the existing 
state of the language. In this respect his enthusiasm for his- 
torical philology has evidently carried him too far. For if it 
does not generally hurt the student to learn occasionally 
things unconnected with his proper study (superflua enim 
non nocent), it will certainly hurt him in more than one 
sense if the facts by which his judgment on important sub- 
jects is forestalled, and'on which he relies as on certainties, 
are nothing but ex parte statements of the author. 

We beg to follow up this point a little more in detail, 
even if for no other reason than to show how our hobbies 
often bias our judgment, and impair our usefulness for every- 
day work. 

Danes 21-23 the declension of the nouns is divided into 
the first and the second. The first declension is, according 
to the author, that which forms the genitive in 8 or e8(§ 69); 
the second declension, which forms the genitive in n or en. 
In a remark (page 23) he adds: 


What are here called the first and second declensions are often 
styled (after Grimm’s example) the strong and weak declensions. A 
historically suitable appellation would be vowel-declension and n- 
declension, since the first mode of declension properly belongs to 
themes originally ending in a vowel (though die plural ending er 
comes from themes in $);! the second, to those ending in n; other 
-< re <a aia with their peculiarity of declension, have disap- 
peared. 


These statements are not quite accurate. For in that 
period of the language, in which still appeared the original 
vowel and consonant terminations of substantive stems, only 
one mode of inflection for a// nouns was in existence, namely, 
the one that formed the genitive by the endings. The 
other mode of declension appeared only after all distinction 
between vowel and consonant stems had been effaced. 
Hence to call the author’s “first declension” vowel-declen- 
sion would be of all others the most unsuitable from an his- 
torical point of view. The author’s further remark, that his 
“ first and second declensions” are “ often” styled the strong 
and weak declensions, is likewise inaccurate. They are not 
often, but always called so. It is true that Schleicher, from 





1 This is very doubtful. It is a mere hypothesis of Schleicher, who must acknowledge that those 


stems have already disappeared in the Gothic language, and that they were there treated as vowel- 
stems, 
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whom the author has partly taken his remarks, mentioned 
above, finds fault with these terms; however, his protest 
has been ignored by all German grammarians and lexico- 
graphers. But the same Schleicher declares the appella- 
tions “first and second declensions” the worst of all (page 
243).'_ We, on our part, consider mere names as quite indif- 
ferent, but from this very reason must object to changing 
without very urgent reasons grammatical terms that are in 
the mouths of all—a habit which, with some grammarians, 
has become almost a mania’, and which has created a good 
deal of confusion and perplexity. 


While the author at least mentions the terms “strong and 
weak” in their application to DECLENSION, he does not 
even so much as mention them in regard to CONJUGATION, 
although they are just as universally received in the latter 
as in the former. Indeed, there are but few grammatical 
terms on record more felicitously devised than these.* For 
“weak conjugation” means an inflection made by the exter- 
nal help of an ally, an auxiliary (the equivalent of “ to do”) ; 
“strong” is an inflection that needs no such external help, 
but is made by the inflectional power of the root alone. * 
The author himself is of the opinion that this very fact con- 
stitutes the difference between both modes of inflection, and 
would certainly not have been reproached with inconsist- 
ency if he had submitted to a universally accepted name, 
exactly expressing the nature of the thing which it is meant 
to indicate. But he saw fit to revive the “ historical” names 
“old and new conjugations,” although they have been lon 
dropped by the German grammarians, who had invente 
them. He supports these terms by the following digres- 
sion (page 102): 


The Old and New Conjugations correspond to what are generally 
called in English the “ Irregular” and “ Regular” verbs. The former, 





1 Die deutjdhe Sprade, 2 edit. 


2 We are very far from reproaching the author with such a “‘habit.’”” His new terms are very few, 
and some of them admirably chosen ; as, for instance, his term “ ¢vamsfosed order” for the order of 


words in the dependent sentence. The more it is a pity that he revived the terms “ old and new in- 
flection.” 


3 The founder of modern grammatical science has proposed but a very few new terms in grammar, 
but these few are matchless, and have been adopted, as it were, by acclamation. As: Lautverschie- 


bung, Lautabstufung, Anlaut, Auslaut, Ablaut, Umlaut, Starke und Schwache Biegung. We cannot 
afford to spare any of them now. 


4 Schleicher objects to these terms, because he thinks that they represent grammatical ideas under 
the form of a mere “image.” But our very best grammatical terms do the same ; as, for instance, 
“ reflexive,” “impersonal,” “gender,” “voice,” etc. How, indeed, cou/d anything but an image 
represent profound grammatical theories in a single expression? ‘Therefore, the Germans have 
“*tabled”’ Schleicher’s protest. . 
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as the name implies, is the more primitive method of inflection’ ; its 
preterit was originally a reduplicated tense, like the Greek and Latin 
perfects (as dedoka, tetig?),; and in the oldest German languages 
many verbs have retained the reduplication (as Aazhalt? “held,” from 
haltan, “hold;” saizlep* “slept,” irom s/epan, *‘sleep”). By phonetic 
corruption and abbreviation, however, this reduplication led to an 
alteration of the radical vowel, and then was itself dropped, in the 
great majority of verbs, “eggs” phenomena of conjugation so 
various that there was left no prevailing and guiding analogy by 
which to inflect the new derivative verbs that were hosusiet in as 
needed‘, to supplement the old resources of expression. Hence the 
need of a new method of conjugation, which was obtained by adding 
the preterit of the verb do* (did) to the theme * of conjugation. The 
preterit-ending te of the New conjugation is the relic of this auxiliary 
(as, in English, 7 Zoved stands for an original I ove-did). See the au- 
thor’s “ Language and the Study of Language,” pages 60, 80. 


Here the following facts are presented as unquestioned 
results of historical grammar: ist. That in the first period 
all (primitive) verbs reduplicated. 2nd. That in the second 
period this reduplication caused (the author does not say in 
what way) a phonetic corruption of the root-vowel. 3rd. That 
in the third period the reduplication was dropped, by which 
fact that conjugation of the primitive verbs arose which we 
see in historical times. 4th, That in the fourth period the 
derivative verbs were first introduced, for the conjugation of 
which new means had to be provided, since the old conjuga- 
tion had “run wild,” as it were. We shall not here discuss 
all these different assumptions, but must remark that this 
historical development, which the author states, as if he had 
been himself present, is utterly unwarranted by the results 
of our science. Derivative verbs may be easily recognized 
by their vowels of derivation (i, 6, ai), which they present 
in the infinitive and present. These vowels correspond in 
all the cognate branches of the Indo-Germanic family, Gothic 
verbs ini corresponding for instance to the Latin fourth, those 
in o to the Latin first, and those in ai (€) to the Latin second 
conjugation. Hence derivative verbs, and consequently also 
their conjugation by auxiliary endings, must have been an- 





x If the author by the terms “old and new” meant to allude to the periods in which each of the 
two methods of conjugation was first devised, he seems to have taken the expression “ new” ina 
rather unusual meaning of the word, this “‘new conjugation” being unquestionably anterior to the 
Tower of Babel. We would suggest, rather, some geological terms: say, “‘ miocene and _pliocene 
conjugations,” which, aside from other advantages, might perhaps designate “ the time” a little more 
accurately.-——-2 This preterit was not Aaihalt, but hathald; and comes not from haltan, but from 
haldan.—x3 This preterit was saiskép——4 This reminds us of the author’s peculiar theory on the 
origin of language in his “‘ Study of Language,” a theory which he has likewise revived, after it had 
been thoroughly refuted and forgotten by the Germans. According to this theory, language is a product 
of “convention,” invented for having a means of communication (as if such a convention could have 
been possible without language). The material of our languages is not so poor as to be brought in 
only “ when needed’ Inall languages there is an original luxury and exuberance of expression, 
which, like that of Nature, goes far beyond the needs of the moment. Ifthe words of a language 
were always brought in “as needed,” as if manufactured to order, we should not be witnesses of the 
peculiar fact that languages are struggling during centuries for expressions which they need, but 
ee eee The author means its ancient equivalent——6 It was rather added to the old form 
of the Infinitive. 
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terior to the first separation of languages; while the transi- 
tion period from reduplication to what the author calls 

honetic corruption (or to his “ old conjugation”) must have 
Seapened thousands of years later, since in the fourth cen- 
tury of our era still twenty-five verbs reduplicated in Gothic, 
mostly without phonetic corruption, while the very.auxiliary 
(the equivalent of the verb “ to do”), by which the “ new con- 
jugation” was formed, had long been lost ; for this verb is not 
found at all in our Gothic monuments. It follows from 
this: 1st. That the conjugation of derivative verbs by means 
of an auxiliary cannot have been an external necessity, as 
the author assumes ; for we cannot see why the Goth should 
not have formed the preterit saisalbo of the derivative 
salbon, in the same way as he formed the preterit saisalt of 
the primitive saltan. 2nd. That if the author’s assumption 
is correct, that the “old conjugation” is a mere result of 
phonetic corruption, his “new conjugation” must be several 
thousand years older than his old. ' 


Page 57, § 158, Rem., the author says: 


Opinions differ as to whether the possessive is derived from the 
genitive (of the personal pronoun), or the genitive from the posses- 
sive. Probably the latter opinion is correct; the history of the lan- 
guage shows ¢hat a genitive ts often, or usually, a stereotyped and inva- 
riable case of an adjective of relation. 


This remark is very strange. There is, first, no difference 
of opinion among grammarians on the subject. All agree 
that the possessive adjective is derived from the genztive. 
Our own opinion is, that neither the genitive of the personal 
pronoun is derived from the possessive, nor the. possessive 
derived from the genitive, but that both were originally 
used in the same form for both offices—as it is, indeed, the 
case in modern German. But if one of the two forms should 
have been a derivative, it was unquestionably the possessive 
adjective, and not the genitive. The reason by which the 
author supports his contrary opinion (we have italicized it 
in his statement above) is, as it stands, perfectly unintelligi- 
ble. But what he really mcant may be inferred from a re- 
mark in his “ Study of Language,” where he says (p. 272): 
The genitive affix ts very likely to have been at the first, like 
many genitive affixes of later date in the history of the Indo- 
European languages, one properly forming a derivative adjective. 
But we have not the remotest proof that such was ever the 





1 The fact is, that this assumption of “ phonetic corruption” is not at all proved, and that very 
probably both conjugations, that by vowel changes and that by an agglutinated auxiliary, existed 
already in the primitive period in which our Indo-Germanic forefathers formed still one nation. But 
from this very reason it seems to us improper to base grammatical terms in a modern language on 
facts which have happened in the earliest dawn of man’s existence, and which are visible to us only in 
their dimmest outlines. 
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case. We are, indeed, curious to learn what genitive affixes 
of later date could be proved, or have ever been proved, to 
be originally “ derivative adjectives.” We know a number 
of instances in which perhaps the opposite case is true. 
Thus the Latin paternus has the force of a genitive; the 
German adjectives in ijd have the force of genitives (da8 
Gothijdhe Werf has the force of das Werk Gothe’s), but nobody 
has ever conceived the idea that the genitive patris is de- 
rived from paternus, or the genitive Githe’s from the adjective 
Géithijh. But granting it to be true, that the genitive end- 
ing (say asya in the Vedas) was originally some problematic 
form-adjective, what would this prove for the author's 
opinion? For neither the possessive adjective, nor the 
genitive of the personal pronoun has such an ending ; and 
the author certainly does not pretend that the possessive 
adjective (which is entirely different according to the dif- 
ferent persons and numbers) has been this mysterious “ ad- 
jective of relation” from which all genitive endings derive 
their origin? And were it so, even then it would not follow 
that this “adjective” in the personal pronoun produced not 
only the ending, but also the root itself. 

here are several other historical digressions in the au- 
thor’s grammar, in which we have noticed similar inaccura- 
cies; for instance, when he says (p. 115) that in the verb 


wtSat“ (did) is encase a solitary relic of the original redu- 


plication of the preterit. There are several other relics of 
this reduplication, as in hielt (formerly heihalt, heialt, hialt), 
ftiefs, rief, {died and many other verbs. That ,that“ itself is at 
all a relic of reduplication is not beyond all doubt. Jacob 
Grimm himself denies it (Gefdidjte der deutfden Sprache, p. 613), 
and considers “ dad” as the original root of the ward. But 
it is time to end this discussion, and to turn to those points 
in the author’s grammar which by some will be considered 
more objectionable than any we have hitherto noticed. 

Weare afraid that this will be especially the case in re- 
gard to many of the author’s statements concerning the 
grammatical facts of the language. Many of these are evi- 
dently erroneous, others are inaccurately presented, and 
not a few are so unclearly expressed that it will be difficult 
to understand them, even for an advanced scholar. 

We shall not dwell on the numerous errors in the chapter 
on pronunciation; as, for instance, on his inaccurate state- 
ments about the pronunciation of short i, a, e, g, t, { (the pro- 
nunciation of which, like the English z, the author declares 
to be “ provincial”—a very strange error), v, rz, g and ng. 
His pronunciation of double consonants must be peculiar, 
indeed ; for he cautions the student against pronuncing tt in 
Mittag like tt in Mitte, against pronouncing ll in vielleidjt like Uf 
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in Welle, § in Hutzuder like & in Hike, nn in dennod like nn in Henne. 
There is no difference whatever in the pronunciation of 
the mentioned double consonants in these different words. 


Page 38, he says that the adjectives of material in en and 
ern, as bleiern, are not used predicatively. This is. not so. 
Compare Gothe Natiirlide Tochter 5, 6: Fit denn der Himmel ehern 
iiber mit? So Glasbrenner (Neue Gedichte p. 59): Ad) wie ijt dein 
Glug fo bleiern, Armes Baiern, armes Baiern, etc. Hagedorn 
(Gedichte 3, p. 100): Wie eifern find dod) ohne dich die Zeiten. Klop- 
stock (Messias 16, 161) Und eifern wird de8 Sterbenden Seele ; and 
other innumerable passages. 


Page 47: “ Superlatives ending in the suffix i{h form no 
superlative in ejt (jt).’ Heyse says in this respect that such 
superlatives are better avoided on account of harshness, 
and advises to use instead of them the circumlocution 
with am meiften; but Professor Whitney improves on Heyse 
—he denies their existence. However, they are used fre 
quently, and by the very best authors; and their harshness 
isnot greater than that of the superlatives of rafd), frijd) etc., 
or than combinations like ijt’, or words like Arj;t. Com- 

are Yeffing Em. Gal.: Sie fagte die melandholifdjten Dinge (where 

eyse’s remedy, ,,Die am meijten melandolifden Dinge, would be 
ridiculous). Oo Géithe, Didjtung und Wahrheit 2, 79: Der 
tiicifchjte von WAller.—Biichner Kraft u. Stoff p. 152: Die fomifchjten 
Dinge. Honegger in ,,Blatter der Gegemwvart Mir; 1870 p. 348): 
im abfolutijtijdjten Staate Curopa’s. 


Page 54: “ Such words as BWeib, which are neuter, though 
designating female persons, take a pronoun, referring to them 
usually in the grammatical gender. Examples are wanting. 
This is hardly correct. The grammatical gender forms here 
the rule, and the natural gender the exception. See Sdil- 
ler Votiv-Cafeln p. 472: Des Weibes Urtheil ijt feine Liebe ; wo 
e8 nicht Liebt, hat fdjon geridjtet das Weib, 


Page 57: “ The genitive of the (personal) pronoun is never used to 
limit a noun, but for it is substituted a possessive in the form of an 
adjective, qualifying the noun. Thus: bie Arme de3 Mannes the man’s 
arms ; but feine Urme, his arms, never bie Arme feiner the arms of him.” 


This is a mistake. In a number of instances the genitive 
of the pronoun must be used, and the possessive would be 
faulty. Thus in the partitive construction, and when the 
personal pronoun is combined with another qualifying 
word; also, in certain relations in connection with the inde- 
finite article, as: Die Verbefferung und Veredelung unferer felbjt, 
Githe Didjtung u. Wahrh. 6, 32. — So find ihrer beiden Cindriice 
war, Herder Gefpride. — Unjer aller Unglid. Ib. — Durd ein 
frithzeitiges Ausgehen meiner, Githe Didt. u. Wahr. 5, 237. But 
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even when the genitive of the personal pronoun cannot be 
used, it is by no means always the possessive, but fre 
quently the genitive of a demonstrative (defjen, dejjefben etc.}, 
or a ih ane object (as Das Gegentheil von mir. Géthe), 
takes its place.—Concluded next month. 


whic 


GUSTAVUS FISCHER, 


THE main body of the “ Encyclopzedia of Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Literature”? —a most important contribution to reli- 
gious literature—was prepared before the first page was put in type. 
The separate articles now require only to be revised, to add the re- 
sults of fresh researches and discoveries in scholarship, as the several 
volumes go to press. In this labor Dr. Strong has the assistance of 
many able and accomplished scholars, belonging to different denomi- 
nations. Every care is taken to secure the utmost thoroughness and 
accuracy on every page of the work. The third volume exhausts the 
letter G. About three volumes more will be required to complete 
the alphabet. The whole work, thus comprised within six or 
seven convenient volumes, will form the most important and com- 
pact library of reference in the English language for the student of 
the Bible, in accuracy of scholarship, comprehensiveness of plan, and 
fullness of detail and illustration, far surpassing every former work 
of the kind ever attempted in Europe or America. 


THE LAws OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT: being a text-book on formal 
Logic. By JAMES McCosH, LL.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. : 


SYNCHRONOLOGY of the Principal Events in Sacred and Profane 
History, from the Creation of Man to the Present Time. It is com- 
piled from the most authentic sources, including the following stand- 
ard works: “‘The Chronology and History of the World,” by Dr. J. 
Blair; Archbishop Usher’s “Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti;” 
Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” etc., etc. Boston: S. Hawes, 87 
Cornhill. 

THE SUBLIME IN NATURE: Compiled from the descriptions of 
travelers and celebrated writers. By FERDINAND DE LANOYE. With 
large additions, very fully illustrated. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 


WONDERS OF GLASS-MAKING in All Ages. By A. Sauzay. Sixty- 
three illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 


SELF-HELP: With illustrations of character, conduct, and persever- 
ance. By SAMUEL SMILES, 442 pages. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 





2 “Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature.” Vol. II1.—Z, F, G. 
1,048 pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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THE BAZAR BooK OF DECORUM: The Care of the Person, Man- 
ners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 278 pages. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

DEBENHAM’S Vow. By AMELIA B. Epwarps. Illustrated. 178 
pages, paper covers, price 75c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tom Brown’s SCHOOL-DAyYs. By an Old Boy. New Edit on. With 
illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. Paper, soc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


GERMAN PRIMER, being an Introduction to First Steps in German. 
By M. TH. PREv. Finely illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 

HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SociETy of the City of New 
York, with Portraits of the Presidents of the Society. By Wm. 
OLAND BouRNE. 768 pages. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Arguments in the Case of 
John D. Minor e¢ a/ versus the Board of Education of the City of Cin- 
cinnati e¢ a/ Superior Court of Cincinnati. With the opinions and 
decision of the Court. 420 pages. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


LIBRARY OF EpucaTION, Vol. V. “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” the opinions of individuals and of the Press, with Judicial 
decisions. 214 pages, paper covers, price 25c. 


Some of the above books we expect to review at our first oppor- 
tunity. 

Publishers who send books for notice are specially requested to 
append prices, for the benefit of our readers. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON THE WEATHER.—It seems 
that the Pacific Railroad is working a change in the climate of the 
Plains. Instead of continuous droughts all along the railroad, rain 
now falls in refreshing abundance. This result has been remarke 
upon in other sections of the West. In Central Ohio, for example, 
it is said, the climate has been revolutionized since iron rails have 
formed a network over that region. Instead of the destructive 
droughts formerly suffered there, for some four or five years there 
has been rain in abundance, even more than enough to satisfy the 
wants of the farmers. This change is thought to be the result of an 
equilibrium produced in the electrical currents, inducing a uniform 
dispensation of the rain. It isa fact within the observation of all 
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who remember anti-railroad times, that we have now few or no such 
thunderstorm; as we formerly had in New England. The iron rails 
which touch and cross each other in every direction serve as conduc- 
tors and equalizers of the electric currents, and so prevent the terri- 
ble explosions which used to terrify us in former years. The tele- 
graphic wires which accompany the iron rails everywhere also act an 
important part in diffusing electricity equally through the atmos- 
phere, thus preventing the occurrence cf severe storms. 


THE RISE OF THE Coast oF Norway.—Sir Charles Lyell, the 
great geologist, is remarkable for the reckless eagerness with which 
he adopts anything that may serve to prop up the theory of an enor- 
mous antiquity of the human race. Among his arguments is one 
based on the rise of the coast of Norway. It is well known that the 
coasts of Scandinavia have a series of elevated beaches which show 
that the sea once stood several hundred feet higher than now, and 
that the land has therefore risen that amount since the drift period. 
In some way Sir Charles and others got the idea that this rise was a 
slow, steady and uniform progress of about two anda half feet ina 
century, and from this he calculates that the rise of the coast, which 
has all been during the present geological,era, has occupied at least 
240,000 years, and consequently that man has lived on the earth about 
that period. Prof. Kjerulf, of Christiana, who is making the Govern- 
ment geological survey of the coast, and has carefully examined the 
raised beaches and terraces, declares the whole theory to be utterly 
baseless. In the first place, he says the uppermost limit of the sea 
action is only one-tenth as high as Lyell states, and consequently that 
this single correction would cut down his figures from 240,000 to 
24,000 years. Secondly, he proves that the coast has not risen by a 
constant slow motion, but bya series of sudden elevations, separated 
by periods of perfect rest; and, consequently, that all calculations 
based on a supposed uniform rate are worthless, and the total time 
spent in the elevation may have been very short. This is shown by 
the abrupt edges of the terraces, rising like stairs, and separated by 
level areas. Finally, he says the idea that the coast is now rising is 
entirely erroneous, this being a stationary period; and such a suppo- 
sition being one of those unaccountable notions which, being once 
stated, are handed down by the mere authority of a great name. 


A VERY curious correspondence was read recently in the Missouri 
Legislature: One Dr. Logan sent to Prof. Swallow, of the Mining 
Bureau, something which the professor pronounced “a fragment of 
calcareous tufa.” “The cellular structure,” added the professor, “ is 
produced by the water standing in the cell.” Whereupon the wag of 
a doctor responds that the ¢ufa is “a piece of maple sugar, to which 
the ants had found access.” The feelings of the professor (who seems 
to have an appropriate name), upon receiving this explanation, may 
be more easily imagined than described. 





